CRTC  chairman 

Teamwork,  respect  needed  in  broadcasting 


of  CKCO  television,  presents  a 


Bob  McKeown,  manager 
broadcasting  award  to  Mike  Wright.  Wright,  a Conestoga  graduate 
received  four  awards  including  broadcaster  of  the  year. 


Conestoga  College  under- 
stands the  need  for  specialized 
skills  training  rather  than  a 
free-wheeling  education,  said 
Dr.  John  Meisel,  chairman  of 
the  Canadian  Radio-Television 
and  Telecommunication  Com- 
mission (CRTC).  Dr.  Meisel  was 
the  guest  speaker  at  Cones- 
toga’s eighth  annual  Broadcast- 
ing Radio  and  Television 
Awards  Dinner  held  January  20 
at  the  Waterloo  Motor  Inn. 

The  banquet  consisted  of  a 
smorgasbord  dinner,  an  open 
bar,  awards  for  excellence  to 
broadcasting  students,  and 
dancing  at  Ruby’s.  However,  the 
highlight  of  the  evening  was  a 
speech  by  Dr.  Meisel. 

Dr.  Meisel  began  his  talk  by 
emphasizing  the  need  for  exper- 
tise in  broadcasting  and  jouran- 
alism  in  general.  He  said  that 
the  quality  of  a performance 
should  be  foremost  in  any  pro- 
duction. 

Pressed  for  time  because  he 
had  to  catch  a plane  to  Ottawa, 
Dr.  ($&;:.*  '1  fos icied  ty:.'  hfj 

would  keep  the  speech  short  but 
that  he  wanted  to  share  five 
important  criteria  with  the 
broadcasting  students  and 
staff. 

“First,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  the  training  this  college 
provides  enables  students  to 
work  with  others,”  he  said. 

The  CRTC  chairman  stressed 
that,  especially  in  broadcasting, 
team  work  is  tremendously  im- 
portant and  essential  for  sue- 
cess. 

“Stars  cannot  be  credited 
alone  for  their  success.  Barbara 
Frum,  for  instance,  is  a very 
gifted  performer,  but  she  would 
not  have  been  able  to  do  what 
she  has  done  very  successfully  if 
it  were  not  for  the  team  work 
behind  her.” 

The  second  criteria  was  what 


Dr.  Meisel  called  a fundamental 
respect  for  the  audience. 

“Programs  should  not  de- 
grade but  enrich  the  lives  of  the 
people.  Most  lasting  programs 
enable  the  audience  to  grow  and 
not  to  vegetate.” 

“To  say  that  the  best  way  to 
achieve  good  programming  is  to 
follow  the  market  is  wrong.  I 
think  that  people  like  what  they 
are  accustomed  to  and  they  are 
accustomed  to  what  we  feed 
them.  The  basic  factor  is  the 
choice  and  that’s  up  to  you,”  he 
said. 

Civility  was  the  next  point  that 
Dr.  Meisel  stressed.  He  said  that 
our  society  is  surrounded  by  the 
“me”  generation  but  that  a good 
broadcaster  is  never  oblivious  to 
his  responsibilities. 

“A  good  broadcaster  should 
remember  that  one  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities is  the  dimension  of 
his  work.  He  has  a duty  to 
develop  society  and  influence 
the  citizenship  of  his  audi- 
ence.” 

Dr.  /Meisel  also  said  -mat  the 

broadcaster  has  a responsibility 
to  humanity.  He  cautioned  those 
whose  aim  is  to  interview  the 
people  with  the  most  outspoken 
or  daring  opinions,  regardless  of 
the  newsworthy  factor. 

He  also  had  something  to  say 
about  the  quality  of  language 
used  in  broadcasting. 

“Very  often  the  language  that 
we  hear  on  the  air  is  degrading 
to  the  richness  of  the  English 
language  and  the  French  as 
well.  In  other  words,  we  should 
speak  fluently.” 

Lastly,  Dr.  Meisel  pointed  out 
the  need  to  create  individuals 
who  enlighten  persons,  although 
he  believed  that  it  helps  when 
there  is  a rich  personality  to 
work  with. 

“Only  a good  person  can 
become  a good  professional. 


Still,  a good  program  in  any 
school  makes  its  students  aware 
that  education  does  not  stop 
when  they  leave  the  institution 
but  that  usually  it’s  just  begin- 
ning.” 

“All  of  this  may  strike  to  you  a 
bit  preachy  but  there  is  no  harm 
in  that.  Homely  trues  are  still 
trues  even  though  they  may  be 
overshadowed.” 

“Finally,  I bid  you  not  to 
forget  that  above  all,  to  thy 
oneself  be  true,”  Dr.  Meisel  con- 
cluded. 

Following  Dr.  Meisel’s  speech 
awards  were  presented  to  the 
broadcasting  students. 

David  Modrowski  won  the 
C.A.  Pollock  Memorial  Award 
which  is  presented  to  the  student 
entering  his  final  year  with  the 
highest  academic  record.  This 
was  the  first  time  it  was  given  to 
a first-year  student.  The  presen- 
tation was  made  by  John  Pol- 
lock, chairman  of  the  board  for 
Electrohome,  and  son  of  the  late 

C.A.  Pollock. 

Mars  Hbfste:tter,  chairman  of 

applied  arts  at  Conestoga  Col- 
lege, presented  the  Faculty- 
Staff  Award  to  Michael  Wright. 
This  award  is  given  to  the 
graduate  with  the  highest  aca- 
demic standing. 

The  Newsman  of  the  Year 
Awards  were  given  to  David 
Modrowski  by  N.A.  Stillman, 
President  of  Galt  Broadcasting 
Company.  One  award  was  given 
for  fast-breaking  news  and  the 
other  was  for  slowly  developing 
news  stories  that  required  con- 
tinuous reporting.  Modrowski 
was  the  first  to  win  both 
awards. 

Doug  Watt,  Kathy  Lord,  and 
Randy  Steinman  won  awards  for 
announcing,  presented  by  Doug- 
las Trowell,  executive  vice- 
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Computers 

Conestoga  College,  Doon 
campus  will  be  experiencing 
major  changes  in  the  next  few 
months.  The  computer  age  has 
demanded  technological  ad- 
vancements in  all  aspects  of 
education.  Community  Colleges 
will  not  be  exempt  from  these 
progressive  changes  and  must 
now  acknowledge  the  growing 
pains  of  the  ever  increasing 
responsibility  of  the  future. 

There  are  four  specific  prob- 
lems Doon  campus  has  to  over- 
come to  implement  the  neces- 
sary alterations.  First,  a com- 
mitment to  the  new  wave  of 
Data  Processing  and  its  many 
achievements  has  to  be  recog- 
nized. Second,  there  continues  to 
be  a waiting  list  for  courses  at 
the  community  college  level.  In 
some  cases,  an  individual  wish- 
ing to  enter  courses  must  wait  a 
full  college  year,  (for  most 
courses,  this  is  36  weeks  in 
length).  This  year  long  wait 
could  cause  people  who  require 
a higher  education  to  change 
their  minds  and  re-evaluate 
priorities,  which  can  become  an 


purchased  to  aid  enrollment  demands 

. . i • ^ ominf  taifon  of  th p edu 


healthy  situation,  considering 
2 massive  movements  toward 
e need  for  specialization  in  our 
ciety  today. 

Third,  there  is  also  an  un- 
dying problem  this  college  is 
periencing  that  seems  contra- 
ctory  in  essence  to  the  waiting 
t dilemma.  Graduates  are  not 
ling  job  needs.  Students  from 
isiness  and  data  processing 
turses  are  offered  two  and 
ree  job  opportunities  upon 
•aduation.  This  is  definite  proof 
ie  need  for  computer  expansion 
now  at  hand. 

Fourth,  monetarily,  the  ed- 
ge is  restricted  by  the  govern- 
lent’s  fixed  increases  on  educa- 
onal  facilities,  although  admin- 
tration  will  strive  for  the 
laximum  funding. 

Dave  Putt,  Director  of  the 
/aterloo  County  Conestoga  Col- 
?ges,  and  the  Executive  from 
ae  Board  of  Directors  have 
iscussed  at  great  length  nu- 
merous alternatives  to  the  de- 
manded expansions  and  the 
orm  in  which  change  will  take 
ilace. 


These  four  problems  combine 
to  reveal  the  ultimate  difficulty 
concerning  the  Doon  campus. 
The  question  arises  as  to  avail- 
able space.  “The  only  solution 
(for  these  problems)  is  to  get 
space  in  this  main  building,” 
said  Putt.  Conestoga  has  had 
difficulties  with  the  numerous 
portables  that  exist  on  campus 
at  present.  Another  portable  is 
not  the  answer.  Putt  feels  “all 
students  should  be  exposed  to 
computers.”  Over  the  next  four 
or  five  years  students  will  see 
this  large  movement  into  com- 
puters taking  shape. 

“The  prime  priority  is  to  get 
the  best  support  for  the  dollar 
and  meet  the  needs  of  the 
applicants  to  college  without 
affecting  the  quality  of  the 
programs,”  said  Putt. 

The  best  solution  to  the  overall 
picture  is  to  move  or  shift  the 
Clerical  Secretarial  and  Busi- 
ness courses  to  accommodate 
the  expansion.  As  it  stands  now, 
room  1B20  will  be  equipped  with 
22-24  Video  Display  Terminals 
as  early  as  next  week.  There 


was  a daily  head  count  taken 
last  month  in  the  student  lounge 
in  order  to  get  an  insight  into  the 
number  of  students  a change  of 
this  nature  would  affect. 

There  is  a capital  freeze  on 
building,  so  any  construction  of 
new  structures  on  campus  is  not 
feasible  at  this  time. 

Putt  suggested  that  “if  you 
can  get  a good  case  together, 
you’re  O.K.”  Since  the  majority 


of  the  educational  facilities  at 
Doon  are  n(?t  used  for  16  weeks 
each  year,  the  need  and  costs 
involved  in  the  construction  of  a 
brand  new  building  are  not 
enough  of  a case  to  present  to  the 
government. 

However,  as  these  changes  are 
taking  place,  Doon  campus  will 
move  into  this  new  age  and  will 
regain  the  flexibility  to  react  to 
educational  demands. 


IT'S  BEEN  1 4 YEARS 


In  January  1968  about  185 
students  put  in  their  first  full 
day  of  classes  at  the  Doon 
campus  of  Conestoga  College. 

The  books  were  not  on  the 
shelves  yet,  and  some  of  the 
laboratory  equipment  had  not 
been  installed,  but  this  didn  t 
discourage  the  students  that 
came  from  the  Twin  Cities, 
Guelph,  Galt  and  Preston,  to 
attend  classes  in  the  21  port- 
ables. 

There  were  about  20  academic 
staff  members  involved  in  the  10 


courses  offered  at  the  college 
at  that  time.  . 

The  college  was  officially 
opened  in  November  1968,  by 
Education  Minister  Davis. 
Other  speakers  at  the  opening 
ceremony  included  Dr.  H.H. 
Kerr  of  Toronto,  chairman  of 
the  Ontario  Council  of  Regents 
for  community  colleges;  A.F. 
Klinkhammer  of  Galt,  Cones- 
toga Board  of  Governors  chair- 
man, and  college  President 
James  Church,  who  presented 
the  college  to  the  community. 
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the  advertisement. 


Spoke  held  back 
by  resistant 
college  officials 

As  you  well  know,  Spoke  has  been  adopted  by  the 
journalism  department  with  the  hope  of  raising  the 
quality  of  editorial  content  and  providing  com- 
prehensive coverage  of  college  news  and  activities. 
These  aspirations  can  be  realized,  but  only  with  the 
support  and  co-operation  of  the  people  with  whom 
we  must  associate  - and  among  college  officials 
there  appears  to  be  some  reluctance  to  support  and 
co-operate  with  the  staff  of  Spoke. 

We  receive  several  news  releases  from  the 
college’s  information  service.  In  an  effort  to 
provide  even  greater  insight  to  our  readers,  we 
have  contacted  the  office  listed  under  “For  more 
information,  contact...”.  However,  “more  infor- 
mation” is  not  easily  pried  from  this  informative 
source. 

We  hope  to  run  profiles  on  a number  of  college 
programs,  including  continuing  education  courses. 
But,  in  our  attempt  to  obtain  the  names  of  those 
who  will  be  teaching  these  courses,  we  have,  again, 
struck  a vein  of  unwillingness  to  divulge  informa- 
tion. And  we  have  tried,  for  almost  a week,  to 
arrange  an  interview  with  the  head  of  continuing 
education.  Despite  numerous  appearances  at  this 
department’s  office,  our  reporter  has  yet  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  continuing  education  manager. 

Other  departments  are  somewhat  more  co- 
operative. The  director  of  finance  and  administra- 
tive operations  will  allow  us  to  see  him  - but  only  on 
Fridays.  Surely,  if  a local  daily  paper  with  more 
than  200,000  readers  wished  to  contact  him,  he 
would  be  more  than  willing  to  talk  - on  any  day  of 
the  week. 

This  unco-operative  practice  has  also  been  found 
among  certain  student  representatives  who,  by  the 
way,  receive  financial  compensation  for  their 
additional  workload. 

The  success  and  quality  of  a newspaper  depends 
on  the  attitude  of  the  community  which  it  serves 
and  works  with.  In  this  case,  the  newspaper  is 
Spoke,  the  community  is  Conestoga  College,  and 
the  attitude  of  some  within  the  community  is 
detrimental  to  the  success  and  quality  of  the 
paper. 

Such  an  attitude  also  serves  to  defeat  an 
important  purpose  of  Spoke.  A college  newspaper 
can  be  a valuable  means  of  communication 
between  the  administration  and  the  students.  In 
fact,  the  administration  should  exploit  this  oppor- 
tunity to  form  a greater  bond  with  the  students. 
But,  if  college  officials  are  not  willing  to  co-operate 
with  and  support  Spoke,  then  no  communication 
can  take  place  through  this  medium. 

When  this  little  paper  was  adopted  by  the 
journalism  department,  many,  including  adminis- 
tration officials,  expressed  the  belief  that  the  work 
within  these  few  pages  would  be  of  a more 
professional  nature.  We  are  trying  to  make  Spoke  a 
good,  credible  publication.  However,  to  accom- 
plish our  goals,  we  need  the  support  and 
co-operation  of  all  in  the  community. 

And  it  would  be  very  much  appreciated. 


The  Conestoga  campus  in  Stratford  is  not  only  a learning  institute;  it  is  also  pleasant  to  look  at. 

Stratford  picturesque  setting  for  learning 


Contrary  to  popular  belief, 
there  is  life  outside  of  Cones- 
toga’s walls;  there  is  even  Con- 
estoga life  outside  the  hallowed 
confines  of  Doon.  While  Doon  is 
the  main  campus  of  the  college, 
six  other  campuses  serve  the 
population  of  Waterloo,  Welling- 
ton, Perth  and  Huron  counties 
including  Stratford. 

Beautiful  Stratford  is  a city 
known  for  its  old  majestic 
jiousesk  and  the  world  renowned 
Shakespearean  Festival.  Appro- 
priately, Stratford’s  main  col- 
lege is  located  in  a statuesque, 
red-bricked  building  adjacent  to 
the  Sprawling  Festival  grounds. 
Formerly  a teacher’s  college, 
the  Water  Street  campus  stands 
the  test  of  time  on  a large 
heavily  treed  lot,  the  view  of  the 
river  Avon  slightly  obscured  by 
the  Festival  building. 

The  Stratford  campus  is  a 
miniature  Doon  campus  in 
terms  of  number  of  students  and 
faculty,  facilities  and  courses  of- 
fered. 

Academic  upgrading,  clerical 
secretarial  are  offered  full-time 
at  Water  Street  and  English  as  a 


Second  Language  and  Introduc- 
tion to  Non-traditional  Occupa- 
tions are  offered  on  demand. 
Twelve  Vietnamese  students  are 
currently  enrolled  in  the  lan- 
guage program.  About  75  stu- 
dents attend  secretarial  and 
academic  upgrading  classes. 

At  the  “shops”  building  on 
King  Street,  90  students  are 
enrolled  in  welding,  metal  ma- 
chining and  carpentry  pro- 
grams, Water  Street  is  the 
administrative  centre  for  both 
Water  Street  and  the  King  Street 
centres. 

The  nursing  program  has  its 
own  dorm  by  Stratford  General 
Hospital  where  prospective 
nurses  administer  to  the  needs 
of  the  hospital  patients.  The 
nurses  are  not  associated  with 
the  Water  Street  campus. 

“The  majority  of  the  students 
are  not  directly  out  of  high 
school”  said  Linda  Davis  of 
Administrative  services.  Most  of 
them  were  working  for  a few 
years  and  returned  to  earn  a 
skill  for  a better  job.  While  a few 
students  are  from  as  far  away  as 
Guelph  and  Clinton,  most  are 


from  the  Stratford  area. 

While  student  activities  are 
not  organized  to  the  same  extent 
as  Doon,  the  student  council 
does  plan  activities  on  an  irregu- 
lar basis  said  John  Baker,  (pres- 
ident of  the  informal  student 
council).  Stratford  competes 
against  the  Clinton  hockey  team 
every  other  Wednesday  at  the 
City  Arena.  The  Water  Street 
building  holds  a small  gymnasi- 
um for  basketball  and  volleyball 
although  the  lighting  is  poor  and 
the  ceiling  is  too  low,  according 
to  Wayne  Holt  vice-treasurer. 

Student  council  also  organizes 
broomball  games  and  cross 
country  skiing.  Past  events  in- 
clude a Christmas  luncheon  and 
a Christmas  dance  at  the  Victo- 
rian Inn  that  “went  over  well,” 
said  Baker. 

A Student  card  allows  students 
into  the  recently-renovated  YM- 
YWCA  free  which  many  stu- 
dents take  advantage  of.  More 
activities  such  as  baseball  are 
planned  in  the  summer.  “We 
have  a fairly  good  student  coun- 
cil, John  does  a lot  of  work.” 
Holt  said. 
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Faculty  development 


Teachers  should  go  to  school  too 


Research  during  the  past  10  to 
20  years  on  education  indicates 
that  when  adults  go  to  school 
they  are  really  quite  different  as 
learners  than  children  are. 

“In  elementary  school,  Secon- 
dary school  and  strangely 
enough,  university,  you  have  an 
educational  system  that  is  de- 
signed for  children  as  learners,” 
said  Bob  Skene,  faculty  develop- 
ment coordinator. 

Skene  is  introducing  a method 
of  teaching  at  the  college  that 
takes  into  account  this  dif- 
ferance.  v 

There  is  no  formal  training  for 
college  teachers.  It  is  because  of 
this  that  they  automatically  set 
out  to  teach  the  same  way  that 
Mr.  Jones  taught  them  when 
they  were  in  Grade  11,  said 
Skene. 

The  type  of  approach  taken  in 
high  school  does  not  take  into 
account  that  the  student  is  self- 
motivated  and  capable  of  man- 
aging their  own  learning. 

The  educational  system  that 
most  people  have  been  exposed 
to  is  set  up  to  do  the  learning  for 
the  student.  The  teacher  says, 
“This  is  what  you  do  today  — 
learn  it  and  you  learn  it  when  I 
say  so.”  The  student  just  has  to 
sit  there  while  the  teacher  does 
his  or  her  work  for  them. 

If  the  characteristics  about 
adult  learners  are  true  then  we 
should  be  developing  a system  of 
education  that  suits  their  needs, 
said  Skene. 

Skene  sets  up  lectures  and 
seminars  to  aid  the  faculty  in 
dealing  with  adult  learners. 

“Basically  the  philosophy  that 
I am  trying  to  present  in  these 
workshops  for  the  faculty  is 
based  on  the  concept  that  a 
college  is  an  adult  learning 
institution.”  They  are  trying  to 
implement  alternatives  to  the 
old  system. 

“If  a student  is  capable  of 
their  own  learning  then.  I as  a 
teacher  do  not  have  to  do  it  for 
them.  What  this  system  does  for 
teachers  is  to  put  them  in  a 
different  role.  They  are  no 
longer  the  source  of  knowledge 
but  instead  become  more  of  a 
coach,  guide  and  a consultant  in 
the  process. 

The  student  is  given  a course 
outline  telling  them  the  amount 
of  work  that  they  must  ac- 
complish in  a certain  period  of 
time.  They  can  then  work  on  it  at 
their  own  speed.  The  teacher  is 
there  to  answer  any  questions 
and  to  give  individual  instruc- 
tion. 


“It  has  changed 
my  approach  to 
lecturing.” 


Self-paced  learning  in  our  sys- 
tem means  you  can  go  as  fast  as 
you  want,  but  you  cannot  go  as 
slowly  as  you  want.  This  means 
that  a slower  learner  will  have  to 
spend  more  hours  a week  work- 
ing on  their  course  and  a faster 
learner  will  not  be  bored  in  class 
by  going  over  things  they  al- 
ready may  know. 

Skene’s  system  is  also  benefi- 
cial to  the  teachers  as  well. 

“It  gives  you  ideas  on  things  to 
try  and  things  to  do  and  different 
ways  of  presenting  them,'  said 
Brian  Naylor,  a teacher  in  the 
metal  machining  course. 

“It  helps  you  to  become  more 
organized  to  be  able  to  set  up 
systems  easier,”  said  Naylor. 

"We  have  a continuing  intake 
program  and  it  has  to  improve 
with  every  student.  Everyone 
has  to  be  treated  fairly.  It  has 
helped  me  to  give  individual 


instruction  to  all  students,”  he 
said. 

“It  (the  system)  has  helped 
me  to  get  my  lessons  organized 
and  has  given  me  better  evalua- 
tion techniques,”  said  Monte 
Dennis,  a teacher  in  the  technol- 
ogy program. 

“It  has  changed  my  approach 
to  lecturing.  I could  have  gotten 
along  without  it,  but  it  has 
improved  my  teaching  and  shor- 
tened my  preparation  time,” 
said  Dennis. 

Both  of  these  teachers  have 
been  at  the  Doon  Campus  for 
about  two  years.  Each  of  them 
was  required  to  take  part  in 
mandatory  workshops  which  are 
a part  of  their  probationary 
period  at  the  college.  After  this 
period,  it  becomes  voluntary  for 
faculty  members  to  attend  lec- 
tures or  seminars  put  on  for 
their  benefit. 


“It  is  a bit  like 
the  DSA,  every 
student  should 
take  part  in  it  but 
hardly  anybody 
does.” 


“Almost  everyone  will  agree 
that  faculty  needs  alot  of  devel- 
opment. The  faculty  will  agree 
' that  (they)  need  alot  of  develop- 
ment, but  when  it  comes  to  the 
workshops,  that’s  a different 
story,”  said  Skene. 

“It  tends  not  to  rank  very 
highly  on  their  list  of  priorities 
at  any  given  time.  It  isn’t 
necessarily  a negative  thing.  It’s 
just  human  nature.  It’s  volun- 
tary and  people  tend  not  to 
come,  but  on  the  other  hand  if  we 
have  something  of  interest  we 
have  a good  turn-out.” 

“It  is  a bit  like  the  DSA,  every 
student  should  take  part  in  it  but 
hardly  anybody  does.” 

The  full  time  position  of  Fac- 
ulty Development  Coordinator 
has  only  been  in  effect  since 
January  1981.  Before  Skene  was 
appointed  to  the  position  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Doon  campus 
Faculty  Development  Commit- 
tee for  two  years. 

“I  got  into  being  faculty  devel- 
opment coordinator  because  of 
the  work  that  I did  while  I was 
teaching.”  Skene  taught  biology 
in  the  nursing  department  for 
his  first  10  years  at  Doon. 

“When  I got  started  here  I 
became  interested  in  learning 
more  about  teaching.  I went  to 
workshops  and  seminars.  As  a 
result  of  that  I started  develop- 
ing courses  and  trying  new 
ideas.  Then  I began  implement- 
ing them  into  my  teaching. 

“Once  I tried  working  out 
some  new  processes  and  pro- 
cedures and  saw  that  I was 
having  success  with  them.  I got 
interested  in  the  professional 
development  aspect  of  it.  I 
became  interested  in  sharing 
that  sort  of  thing  with  other 
people  (teachers).” 

“A  part  of  what  I am  doing 
now  stems  from  a decision  that  I 
made  when  I first  came  to  the 
college  and  began  teaching.  I 
felt  strongly  that,  if  I was  only 
going  to  repeat  the  kinds  of 
things  that  my  teachers  had 
taught  to  me,  then  I couldn't 
stay  in  the  profession,”  said 
Skene. 

“Someone  made  this  comment 
to  me:  we  have  been  teaching 
the  same  way  for  500  years 
because  the  tradition  has  been 
passed  on,  literally,  from  gener- 
ation to  generation.  Nobody  ever 
really  examined  it  to  see  if  it 
works. 


Bob  Skene  conducts  a workshop  for  Doon  faculty. 
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Teamwork 
in  broadcasting 

president  of  Key  Radio  Limited. 
Steinman  also  won  the  An- 
nouncer of  the  Year  award. 

The  TV  Producer  of  the  Year 
Award  was  given  to  Michael 
Wright  by  Robert  McKeown, 
Manager  of  CKCO-TV. 

John  Yost  received  the  Radio 
Producer  of  the  Year  Award  for 
his  short  documentary  on  the 
1979  tornado  that  hit  Wood- 
stock. Donald  MacAlpine,  execu- 
tive vice-president  and  general 
manager  for  Grand  River  Cable 
Television  made  the  presenta- 
tion. 

The  K.A.  MacKenzie  Memori- 
al Award  is  offered  to  “encour- 
age innovative  use  of  technology 
in  student  program  production”. 
Michael  Wright  was  this  year’s 
recipient. 

Michael  Sayk  won  the  CBC 
Telefest  ’81  Award  for  his  pro- 
duction The  Blind  Men  and  the 
Elephant.  Donald  Goodwin,  re- 
gional director  of  the  CBC  for 
Ontario  made  the  presentation. 

Michael  Wright  picked  up  his 
fourth  award  of  the  night  with 
the  Broadcaster  of  the  Year 
Award  presentation  by  W.D. 
McGregor,  president  of  CKCO- 
TV. 

The  evening  enabled  staff, 
students,  and  established  broad- 
casters to  meet  and  discuss 
their  fields.  There  was  a general 
concensus  that  the  banquet  was 
a success. 

“It's  always  a success  but 
tonight  it’s  especially  successful 
because  of  the  complete  repre- 
sentation. There  are  students 
here  from  every  graduating 
year,  except  maybe  1975,”  said 
Gary  Parkhill,  co-ordinator  for 
the  broadcasting  department  at 
Conestoga. 
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CXLR  provides  good  music,  worthwhile  i 


director,  is  looking  forward  to  a future  in  radio  management. 


Steve  Leslie 

There  are  strange  vibrations 
emanating  from  somewhere  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  main 
building  here  at  Doon  campus. 
These  vibrations  have  taken  the 
form  of  sound  waves,  and  are 
said  to  be  most  noticeable  in  the 
cafeteria  and  the  lounge. 

Pause  and  think  for  a mo- 
ment. Have  you  noticed  an 
unusual  sensation  tickling  at 
your  auditory  nerves  lately? 
Have  you  found  that  your  mind 
has  been  drifting  off  while 
munching  french  fries  in  the 
cafeteria  or  playing  pinball  in 
the  lounge? 

If  so,  you  may  have  already 
fallen  victim  to  the  plot! 

Yes,  there  is  a plot  being 
hatched  in  the  offices  of  CXLR 
radio  to  permeate  the  airwaves 
with  good  music  and  worthwhile 
information. 

Who  is  responsible  for  this 
plot?  Shawn  Crockard,  Gerry 
Nuberg,  and  Tom  Leslie,  the 
new  directing  personnel  of  the 
campus  radio  station. 

These  people  are  responsible 
for,  respectively,  FM  program 
directing,  AM  program  direct- 
ing, and  News  directing.  The 
one  thing  they  have  in  common 
is  a desire  to  provide  Conestoga 
College  students  with  a daily 
schedule  of  good  solid  entertain- 
ment. 

Making  CXLR  “more  of  a 
college  station”  is  a priority  for 
FM  director  Crockard.  He  has 
several  ideas  he  would  like  to 
implement  to  achieve  that  goal. 

First,  Crockard  would  like  to 
make  CXLR  more  recognizable 
and  distinct  in  its  program- 
ming. 

“I’ve  already  narrowed  down 
the  choice  of  music,”  says 
Crockard,  “I  want  to  get  rid  of 
the  potpourri  of  music  we’ve 
had  in  the  past.” 

He  points  to  CFNY  as  a model 
of  the  type  of  image  he  would 
like  to  project.  He  feels  that 
station  has  good  programming 
balance,  while  keeping  in  touch 
with  progressive  trends  in 
music. 

Crockard  would  also  like  to 
follow  their  lead  and  introduce 
more  “foreground  program- 
ming”. This  is  the  programming 
of  hour  long  specials  that 
feature  specific  groups  or 
themes. 

But  entertainment  is  only  part 
of  CXLR’s  responsibility.  It  also 


has  a role  to  play  in  campus 
communications . 

“I’d  like  it  (the  station)  to  be 
something  people  can  listen  to 
for  college  information,”  says 
Crockard. 

So  far  Crockard  has  enjoyed 
all  aspects  of  the  job.  He  is 
responsible  for  music  selection, 
scheduling,  and  promotion,  and 
manages  about  10  to  15  first  and 
second  year  students. 

“I’ve  had  a lot  of  fun  since 
Christmas  putting  the  program 
together  and  getting  it  off  the 
ground,”  he  says  with  satisfac- 
tion. 

And  the  effort  has  paid  off  for 
him  in  more  ways  than  one.  He 
can  now  say  with  confidence 
that  program  directing  is  his 
main  area  of  interest.  He  likes 
the  organizational  work  and  he 
enjoys  working  with  people. 

“If  it  calls  for  being  on  the  air 
to  get  there.  I’ll  go  on  the  air,” 
he  says  with  a shrug. 

What  is  important  to  Crockard 
right  now  is  that  he  is  gaining  a 
lot  of  experience,  and  that 
should  improve  his  future  pros- 
pects as  well  as  those  of  CXLR 
radio. 

Tom  Leslie  sees  his  role  in 
broadcasting  from  a different 
perspective. 

Leslie  is  a second  year  student 
who  took  on  the  news  directing 
job  after  the  Christmas  break. 

His  interest  in  broadcasting 
grew  out  of  a love  of  the  stage. 
He  found  drama  exciting  but  he 
knew  it  would  be  a tough  way  to 
make  a living.  Radio  offered  a 
means  of  combining  the  desire 
to  act  with  the  need  for  a regular 
paycheck. 

Leslie  has  been  working  part- 
time  for  CKLA,  Guelph’s  FM 
station,  for  over  two  years,  and 
he  has  had  the  opportunity  to  do 
some  news  announcing.  His  in- 
terests have  developed  in  this 
direction. 

For  Leslie  there  is  something 
exciting  about  being  in  contact 
with  the  news  as  it  breaks. 

“When  you’re  here  (in  the 
campus  newsroom),  you  know 
what’s  happening  within  15  min- 
utes, and  that’s  good.” 

Leslie’s  enthusiasm  about 
radio  news  has  led  him  to  some 
definite  opinions  about  news 
presentation. 

“I  think  the  news  particularly 
on  radio  must  be  presented  in  a 
straight-forward  fashion,”  he 
says. 

Last  term  the  news  was  being 


offered  in  three  minute  news 
casts  once  every  20  minutes,  and 
FM  was  getting  almost  no  news. 
Leslie  believes  that  this  ap- 
proach did  not  give  the  audience 
the  full  story. 

This  term  five  minute  news- 
casts are  taking  place  on  the 
hour  at  10  in  the  morning  and 
two  in  the  afternoon  on  FM  and 
at  10  and  11  in  the  morning  and 
one  and  two  in  the  afternoon  on 
AM. 


"You  have  to  think 
you’re  good.” 


In  addition  there  is  a 10 
minute  package  at  nine  in  the 
morning  that  includes  five  min- 
utes of  sports. 

Leslie  admits  that  one  of  the 
toughest  parts  of  his  job  is 
gathering  the  news. 

The  wire  service  in  the 
newsroom  is,  of  course,  a ready 
source  of  breaking  stories,  but 
what  Leslie  is  concerned  about 


is  campus  news. 

“We  have  an  obligation  to 
report  college  events  and 
news,”  he  says.  With  the  help  of 
co-news  director  Heather  Mor- 
gan and  a staff  of  four  reporters, 
Leslie  intends  to  fulfill  this  oblL 
gation. 

He  admits  the  staff  is  not 
large  enough  to  provide  a flashy 
newscast,  but  he  believes  that 
thoroughness  can  be  achieved. 

Leslie  wants  to  do  the  best  job 
He  possibly  can. 

For  him  its  a matter  of  ego. 

“I  think  you  need  it  to  be  in 
this  industry,”  he  says,  “You 
have  to  think  you’re  good.” 

Gerry  Nuberg,  the  new  AM 
director  would  agree  with  this 
line  of  thinking.  He  believes  that 
radio  announcers  are  primarily 
motivated  by  the  desire  to  gain 
public  acceptance.  He  does  not 
consider  himself  an  exception  to 
that  rule. 

Nuberg  worked  as  a producer 
for  a Toronto  cable  television 
station  for  two  years  before 
coming  to  Conestoga. 

His  television  experience 


News  director  Tom  Leslie  wants  to  keep  the  student  body 
informed  about  campus  activities. 


broadcast  booth. 


there  made  him  realize  he  was 
not  cuf  out  for  work  in  the  visual 
media.  Thus  he  began  to  focus 
his  energy  on  radio  broadcast- 
ing. 

“I  like  radio,”  says  Nuberg,  “ 
...  because  it  lets  me  be  in  front 
of  the  public  and  still  not  be  seen 
...  I like  that  ...  a lot.” 

Nuberg  has  taken  on  the 
program  directing  job  as  his 
“major”  for  the  third  year  of  the 
broadcast  course.  The  job  has 
many  facets. 

The  one  he  enjoys  most  is  the 
challenge  of  AM  music  selec- 
tion. 

“In  AM  you’re  dealing  with 
top  forty  ...  you’re  looking  for 
hits.  I go  on  my  intuition  a lot, 
and  sometimes  I’m  right  ... 
sometimes  I’ve  fallen  on  my 
face.”  But  to  Nuberg  that  is  all 
part  of  the  game. 

The  job  also  entails  more 
mundane  work  such  as  com- 
piling playlists  and  mailing 
them  out  to  record  manufactur- 
ers and  distributors. 

This  activity  is  necessary  to 
insure  that  record  companies 
will  continue  to  send  CXLR  their 
new  releases. 

Nuberg  does  not  mind  this  sort 
of  work  for  the  time  being,  but 
eventually  he  hopes  to  be  the  one 
who  delegates  it  to  others.  For 
him  the  real  excitement  is  in 
being  the  one  who  makes  the 
final  decisions. 

Nuberg  does  not  foresee  too 
much  change  in  CXLR’s  AM 
programming  under  his  man- 
agement. He  points  out  that  the 
principle  “raison  d’etre”  for 
any  AM  station  is  to  present  top 
40  music  in  an  attractive  pack- 
age. This  does  not  leave  a lot  of 
room  for  innovation. 

Like  Crockard  and  Leslie, 
Nuberg  feels  CXLR’s  first  duty 
is  to  the  students  of  Conestoga 
College. 

“Our  purpose  is  to  entertain 
and  inform,  like  any  other  radio 
station.  The  difference  is  in 
what  we  tell  people  about  our 
own  campus.” 

So  if  the  airwaves  of  Doon 
campus  have  been  vibrating  a 
little  differently  lately,  you  now 
know  why. 

And  if,  for  some  reason,  those 
vibrations  are  not  stimulating 
you  in  just  the  right  way,  you 
now  know  who  to  talk  to  about 
it. 

The  staff  of  CXLR  is  always 
happy  to  get  a little  feedback. 
Whether  it  is  complimentary  or 
critical,  at  least  it  shows  that 
somebody  out  there  is  listening. 
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Conestoga  Centre  hosts  weekend  dog  show 


A young  golden  collie  shows  it's  stuff  as  it  executes  the  hurdles. 


Best  hound"  of  the  show  was  the  saddle-back  afghan,  (right). 


At  the  Conestoga  Centre 
Sports  Complex  last  Sunday 
something  different  was  going 
on. 

Running  across  a laid  down 
plywood  floor  between  wire 
cages  in  one  of  the  Centre’s 
gyms  were  about  160  dogs  rang- 
ing from  the  smallest  toy  dog  to 
a Great  Dane. 

It  was  the  Kitchener- Waterloo 
Kennel  Club’s  (KWKC)  Sanction 
Match  dog  show. 

Sanction  matches  are  not  for 
dogs  to  get  points  towards  get- 


ting a championship;  rather 
they  are  for  puppies  that  have 
never  been  in  a show  to  get  used 
to  being  in  one  and  for  dogs  to 
get  into  shape  for  a point  show. 

Bill  Hobbs,  a KWKC  member, 
a former  show  chairman  and 
consultant,  said  there  are  six 
basic  groups  of  dogs  that  are 
judged  in  a dog  show:  sporting 
dogs  such  as  those  used  for 
hunting,  hounds,  working  dogs 
such  as  a German  Shepherd 
used  as  a watchdog,  terriers,  toy 
dogs,  the  little  ones  and  finally 


non-sporting  dogs  which  are  all 
breeds  that  don’t  fall  into  the 
above  categories. 

These  groups  fall  into  the  one 
big  category  of  conformation 
and  the  dogs  are  judged  accord- 
ing to  the  standards  set  down  by 
KWKC  and  whichever  dog  is 
closest  to  the  standards  is  the 
winner  of  a specific  group, 
Hobbs  said. 

All  of  the  dogs  are  judged  for 
obedience. 

Bob  McAllister,  the  obedience 
judge  at  the  show,  said  the  dog  is 


not  judged  only  on  how  well  he 
obeys  his  master  but  also  on  how 
well  he  works  with  his  master. 

After  all  of  the  conformation 
and  obedience  judging  is  over 
there  is  a final  best-in-match 
judging  to  pick  the  best  dog  of 
the  whole  match. 

In  Sunday’s  show  the  best-in- 
match  was  a Doberman 
Pinscher  owned  by  Pat  Blenkey. 
The  dog’s  registered  name  is 
‘Wrath’s  Prime  Time’  but  he’s 
called  ‘Scout’. 

Scout  is  a puppy  so  he  auto- 


matically won  best-puppy-in- 
match  as  well. 

Hobbs  said  a training  show  is 
mostly  to  have  fun  and  it  only 
costs  about  $3  to  enter  a dog.  In  a 
point  show  it  costs  from  $12  to 
$15. 

Sunday’s  judging  started  at 
noon  and  ended  around  4 p.m. 
whereas  a point  show  will  start 
at  9 a.m.  and  last  till  7 p.m.,  said 
Hobbs. 

He  said  that  last  year’s  point 
show  lasted  two  days  with  800 
dogs  entered  each  day. 
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redemption  on  any  other  basis  may  constitute  fraud  Invoices  showing  purchases  Oi  sufficient  stock 
(in  previous  90  days!  to  cover  all  coupons  presented  for  redemption  must  be  presented  on  request 
Failure  to  do  so  will  at  our  option,  void  coupons.  Coupons  will  not  be  honoured  and  will  be  void  it 
presented  through  outside  agencies,  brokers  and  others  who  are  not  retail  distributors  ot  our  mer- 
chandise unless  specifically  authorized  by  us  to  present  coupons  lor  redemption  When  suDmilteo 
lor  redemption,  this  coupon  becomes  our  property 
Merchantable  value  1/lOc  For  redemption,  mail  to 
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DR  PEPPER  COMPANY/CANADA.  P 0.  Box  3000. 
Saint  John.  New  Brunswick.  E2L  4L3 
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POLAR  PARTY  “82” 


Morning 


Noon 


Afternoon 


Evening 


Monday,  February  1,  1982 


Snow  Sculpture  Contest  Begins 
Tournament  Begins 


Euchre  (Partners) 
Backgammon 
Video  Games 
Foosball  (Partners) 
Pool  (Co-Ed  Doubles) 


Sign  up  in  the  DSA 
(Details  Below) 


HOT  LEGS  CONTEST 

1 2:30  in  the  Cafeteria 
"Come  out  and  judge  yourself’ 


Co-Ed  Touch  Football 


Captair*s  & players  meeting  in  the  Centre 
4:00 


One  on  one  Basketball 
4:15 

Hockey  Showdown 
4:30 

All  Varsity  players  may  enter 


Better  do  some  homework 
because  Tuesday,  Wednesday 


and  Thursday  night 
are  going  to  be 
great 


Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 


JELLO  EATING  CONTEST 

1 2:30  in  the  Cafeteria 


Co-Ed  Touch  Football 


One  on  One  Basketball 
Hockey  Showdown 


SKI  “N”  PUB 

1 :00-l  0:00  p m.  at  Chicopee 
$5 

(Details  Below) 


Cross  Country  Ski  & Pub 
8:00  p m.  contact  Chuck  Mathies  at  the  Conestogati 
All  Equipment  Provided 


Event  Entries: 

Sign  up  for  all  events  will  be  in  the  DSA  office  unless  indicated  otherwise. 
All  participants  should  sign  up  before  1 2 noon,  January  29. 

Hot  Legs  Contest: 

Monday,  February  1,  12:30  in  the  Cafeteria. 

This  Co-Ed  contest  is  open  to  anyone  who  thinks  they  have  great  legs. 
Prizes:  1st  $30.00 
2nd  $20.00 
3rd  $10.00 

iTournaments 

Euchre: 

All  participants  will  register  with  their  partners. 

All  players  should  check  the  schedule  outside  the  DSA  office  on  Monday, 
February  1 . 

Prizes:  1st.  Glass  Polar  Bear  (26  oz.) 

2nd.  Pepsi  Hat 

Backgammon: 

All  Players  should  check  schedule  outside  the  DSA  office  on  Monday, 
February  1 . 

Prizes:  1st.  Glass  Polar  Bear  (26  oz.) 

2nd.  Pepsi  Hat 


Video  Games: 

All  players  should  check  outside  the  DSA  office  on  Monday,  February 


1 


Prize:  Two  movie  vouchers  for  two  compliments  of  the  Waterloo  thea- 
tre. 

Foosball: 

Air  players  will  register  with  their  partner.  Players  should  check  the 
schedule  outside  the  DSA  office  on  Monday,  February  1 . 

Prizes:  1st.  Glass  Polar  Bear  (26  oz.) 

2nd.  Pepsi  Hat 

Pool: 

This  is  a Co-Ed  doubles  competition.  All  players  will  register  with  their 
partners.  All  players  should  check  the  schedule  outside  the  DSA  office  on 
Monday,  February  1 . 

Prizes:  Glass  Polar  Bear  (26  oz.) 

2nd  Pepsi  Hat 

Co-Ed  Touch  Football: 

All  teams  to  register  in  the  Centre  by  February  1 . Captains  meeting 
February  1 at  4:00  in  the  Centre. 

Championship  game  Thursday,  February  4 at  2:30. 
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Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 


Thursday,  February  4,  1982 


Caricature  Artist 
1 1 30  in  the  Cafeteria 


2ND  ANNUAL  POLAR  DIP  & SAUNA 

1 2:30  au  Pond  de  Conestoga 
(Spontaneous  Plungers  Welcome) 

Polar  Party  Luncheon  Special 

Arranged  by  Beaver  Foods 


: j Centre 


SPAGHETTI  DINNER  & BAR 

$1 .50 

4:30  in  the  Cafeteria 
Tickets  available  in  the  DSA  office 

Spaghetti  Eating  Contest 
5:00  in  the  Cafeteria 


Toboggan  Pull 
1 30 


MIKE  MANDEL 

6:00  in  the  Gym 

This  famous  mentalist  will  put  you  in  a trance. 
No  admission  charge 

Varsity  Hockey 
8:30 

Varsity  Basketball 
8:30 


One  on  one  Basketball: 

All  players  to  register  at  tbe  Centre  by  February  1 Players  meeting 
February  1 at  4:15  in  the  Centre.  Competition  to  be  held  during  lunch 
hours  on  February  2,  3,  and  4. 

Hockey  Showdown: 

All  players  to  register  in  the  Centre  by  February  1 . 

Players  meeting  February  1 at  4:30  in  the  Centre.  Competition  to  be  held 
during  lunch  hour  on  February  2,  3,  and  4. 

Jello  Eating  Contest: 

Tuesday  February  2,  1 2:30  in  the  Cafeteria 

See  who  is  Conestoga's  fastest  Jello  eater 

Prize:  Dinner  for  two  compliments  of  Craven  "A 
"There’s  alwavs  room  for  Jello" 

Ski  “N”  Pub: 

Conestoga  day  at  Chicopee.  Ski  from  1:00-10:00  p.m  J'ftA  tl(*et 
rentals  $5.  All  skiers  must  pay  for  their  lift  tickets  in  the  DSA  office  by 
1 2:00  p.m.  Tuesday  February  2. 

Pub  to  start  at  8:00  p.m  in  the  Chicopee  lounge^ 

All  skiers  must  present  their  student  card  at  the  ski  n . 

Note:  Group  rates  will  only  apply  if  more  than  1 5 skiers  attend 


POLAR  FINALE 

Tug-O-War 
1 45 
(Details  Below) 

Co-Ed  Touch  Football  Championship 

2:30 

Free  Hot  Chocolate  from  the  Rothmans  Van 
Euchre  & Backgammon  Champion  ships 
3:30 

All  Tournaments  End 

4:00 

Award  Presentation  & Bar 

4:30 

Arm  Wrestling  Contest 

5 ^0  (Details  Below) 


POLAR  PUB 

Featuring  F.M. 

7:00  in  the  Cafeteria 
Tickets  $3.50  Advance 

$4.00  at  the  Door 
1 1 .30  Bus  leaves  for  the 

QUEBEC  WINTER  CARNIVAL 


Spaghetti  Eating  Contest: 

Wednesday,  February  3,  5:00  in  the  Cafeteria 

This  no-hands  contest  will  determine  who  the  fastest  spaghetti  muncher 

really  is.  ,,,, 

Prize:  Dinner  for  two  compliments  of  Craven  A 

Mike  Mandel: 

fi-DO  n m Wednesday,  February  3 at  the  Centre. 

This  famous  mentalist  will  really  en-trance  you.  Mike  usually  attempts  to 
hypnotize  1 0-1  5 people,  maybe  even  you. 

Polar  Plunge: 

The  2nd  annual  dip  in  the  Conestoga  Pond  will  take  Place ,Tht^sT^' 
February  4 at  12:00.  While  contestants  are  to  sign  in  prior  to  the  dip, 
spontaneous  dippers  are  most  welcome.  . . 

Note:  All  plungers  will  receive  a Polar  Plunge  t-shirt  and  a trip  to  e 

Conestoga  Center  for  a sauna. 

Tug-O-War: 

This  battle  of  the  beef  will  take  place  immediately  following  the  toboggan 
raCe 

Teams  will  consist  of  8 people,  3 women  and  5 men. 

Teams  will  meet  by  the  Pond. 

Prize:  Craven  "A"  Sports  Bags. 
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Three  month  tour  of  Continent 

Student  acquires  broader  education  in  Europe 


Elizabeth  Cook 

There  was  a time  when  chil- 
dren of  affluent  parents  were 
“sent  abroad”  to  complete  their 
education  and  bring  them  to  an 
enlightenment  and  tolerance  of 
other  peoples  and  cultures.  This 
is  done  no  longer.  Or  is  it?  Many 
students  feel  that  there  must  be 
more  to  education  than  profes- 
sors, textbooks,  essays,  pres- 
sure and  a North  American  point 
of  view. 

Jim  Leis,  a former  student  of 
University  of  Waterloo,  decided 
that  16  years  of  formal  schooling 
was  enough,  so  he  fulfilled  a 
lifelong  dream  and  broadened 
his  horizons  by  touring  Europe 
for  three  months. 

Jim  said  that  this  kind  of  trip 
“is  very  beneficial”  to  students 
as  it  “provides  a different  per- 
spective that  you  might  not  have 
seen  before.  It  gets  you  out  of  a 
basic  mind  set.  You  may  not 
even  know  what  it  is  until  you 
are  faced  with  a different  situa- 
tion.” 

Jim  also  found  that  it  was 
quite  economical  for  a student. 

He  decided  to  stay  overseas 
until  his  money  ran  out.  During 
the  summer  he  had  saved  $1,300 
which  lasted  him  from  Sep- 
tember to  December. 

He  bought  an  airline  ticket  on 
KLM,  a Dutch  airline,  that 
allowed  him  to  book  a flight 
anytime  within  a year.  He  also 
purchased  an  International  Stu- 
dent Card  from  Wilfrid  Laurier 


University  and  a hostel  card 
from  an  office  in  Toronto. 

Jim  did  not  need  to  be  immun- 
ized for  any  of  the  countries  he 
visited;  Canadians  have  a good 
reputation.  His  Canadian  money 
was  exchanged  “very  favour- 
ably.” He  found  that  it  was 
“very  cheap  to  live  off  Canadian 
money  in  Greece.  If  he  was 
careful  he  could  buy  a meal  for 
50<t  and  pay  $2.00  for  nightly  ac- 
commodation. 

Jim  landed  in  Amsterdam 
where  he  passed  his  first  days  in 
Europe.  “It’s  a really  nice  city 
to  walk  around  what  with  the 
canals  and  museums.” 

He  left  Amsterdam  and  trav- 
elled to  Strasbourg,  France 
where  he  visited  his  brother, 
sister-in-law  and  niece  for  a 
week.  While  there  he  bought  a 
$280  train  ticket  that  allowed 
him  “unlimited  train  travel  any- 
where in  western  Europe.” 

From  France  he  went  to  Mun- 
ich, Germany  where  he  cavorted 
at  the  original  Oktoberfest  for  a 
day  and  a half. 

Then  he  moved  on  to  Greece. 
The  train  ride  was  two  and  a half 
days  long  which  was,  Jim  said, 
“an  experience  in  itself.”  He 
found  it  fascinating  to  “watch  all 
the  different  kinds  of  people 
getting  on  and  off.”  Since  school 
didn’t  start  until  October,  many 
German  students  were  going  to 
Greece  so  he  was  not  lonely.  In 
fact  he  discovered  that  “it  was 
pretty  easy  to  meet  people”  who 
were  also  travelling  around.  Jim 


said  he  would  rather  travel 
alone  because  “everything  you 
do  is  up  to  you,  you  don’t  have  to 
compromise  what  you  want  to 
do”  When  travelling  alone  “you 
are  forced  to  meet  people”  so  he 
found  that  he  “wasn’t  alone  that 
much.” 

Jim  thoroughly  enjoyed  his 
stay  in  Greece;  to  him  it  was  the 
“most  gorgeous  country.”  While 
in  Athens  he  stayed  in  a place 
that  overlooked  the  Acropolis.  A 
decidedly  inspiring  sight  to  wake 
up  to.  He  wandered  through  the 
flea  market  for  a few  days.  “It  is 
really  interesting  to  go  to.  You 
can  buy  anything.  A kitchen  sink 
if  you  wanted  to.” 

Next  he  wiled  away  some  time 
in  Elos,  a Greek  Island  near 
Crete.  A ferry  took  him  back  to 
Greece  and  he  was  on  the  road 
again  - his  destination  France. 

He  met  a guy  in  a van  and  the 
two  of  them  drove  across  Italy 
drinking  in  the  radiant  country- 
side. They  took  breaks  in  such 
places  as  Florence,  Naples  and 
Milan.  However,  Jim  did  not  see 
Rome  because  he  felt  that  he 
“didn’t  have  time  to  give  it 
justice.”  He  is  “sorry  (he) 
didn’t.  It  was  (his)  only  regret  of 
the  trip.” 

On  his  return  to  France  he 
visited  Paris,  where  he  attended 
a wedding,  toured  the  Alsace 
area  three  or  four  times  and 
spent  a lot  of  time  in  the  Vosges 
Mountains. 

Two  months  were  now  up  and 
France  was  readying  itself  for 


The  sign 
of  the  60's 

The  sign 
ofthe/O's 


And  how  to  older 
the  beer  that 
keeps  on  tasting  great. 


winter.  “Not  being  prepared  for 
winter  living,  combined  with  an 
interest  of  Israel,”  Jim  went  to 
Israel  where  he  stayed  for  a 
month. 

When  he  was  in  Greece  he  had 
met  an  Israeli  fellow  who  told 
him  that  the  Jewish  people 
welcomed  strangers  into  their 
kibbutzes,  giving  them  food, 
lodging,  awareness  and  hopeful- 
ly appreciation  of  the  Jewish 
way  of  life.  In  turn  they  ask  that 
the  visitor  work  for  them. 

The  morning  after  he  arrived 
in  Tel  Aviv,  Jim  went  to  a 
kibbutz  placement  office  and  by 
the  afternoon  he  was  on  a kib- 
butz. 

A kibbutz  is  “a  community  of 
Jews  all  living  communally  - the 
majority  of  kibbutzes  are  “agri- 
culturally based  although  quite  a 
few  have  factories  on  the 
place.” 

Between  picking  bananas,  or- 
anges, grapefruits  or  tanger- 
ines, Jim  visited  Jerusalem, 
Jericho  and  other  places  of 
religious  and  historical  signifi- 


cance. 

He  was  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  tourism  in  Israel.  “If 
there  is  danger  of  attack  there 
are  a lot  of  people  taking  a risk.” 
But  the  army  was  everywhere, 
“soldiers  are  around  every  day, 
every  hour.” 

Jim  left  Israel  two  days  before 
they  took  over  Syria.  While  he 
was  standing  in  line  for  his 
departure  ticket  there  was  a 
bomb  scare.  Everyone  was 
herded  out  of  the  airport,  the 
security  moved  in  and  took 
something  away,  but  no  one 
knew  for  sure  what  it  was. 

Jim  tried  to  get  a feel  for  the 
personality  of  each  country  he 
visited.  He  was  “careful  not  to 
see  only  train  stations.” 

“Pretty  well  every  European 
country  is  steeped  in  history. 
Over  here  what  happened  100 
years  ago  we  try  to  forget,  we 
live  for  now.  This  is  a serious 
disadvantage.  If  you  want  to 
know  where  you  are  in  the  world 
you  have  to  know  where  you 
came  from.” 


Resource  report 


New  Books 


We  have  just  received  IN  OUR  TIME  by  Tom  Wolfe, 
author  of  The  Pump  House  Gang  and  Mauve  Gloves  & 
Madmen.  In  this  book  Wolfe  shows  the  zaniness  and  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  our  society  through  a montage  of  ink 
drawings  and  commentaries. 


Magazines 


The  Learning  Resource  Centre  has  just  received 
“special”  issues  of  two  of  its  serials.  LIFE  MAGAZINE’S 
January  1982  issue  reviews  1981  in  pictures:  the  assassina- 
tions, successful  and  unsuccessful;  the  hostage  release;  the 
Royal  Wedding;  the  Polish  Crisis;  and  the  Space  Shuttle 
Columbia.  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA  celebrat- 
ed its  75th  anniversary  with  a special  anniversary  issue, 
January  16,  1982.  Half  of  the  front  page  is  a replica  of  the 
1907  front  page  with  an  article  on  why  the  FINANCIAL 
POST  came  into  being,  and  the  lines  along  which  it  will  be 
conducted.  The  other  half  of  the  front  page  is  the  1982  front 
page.  The  paper  compares  population,  wages,  inflation,  and 
living  standards  from  1901  to  present,  as  well  as  articles 
about  the  magazine’s  beginning,  some  of  the  past 
employees,  and  news  of  the  future.  Both  of  these  issues  are 
being  kept  at  the  Reserve  desk,  but  may  be  looked  at  in  the 
LEARNING  RESOURCE  CENTRE. 


Audio/Visual 


Career  Planning??? 

TVOntario  has  produced  a series  of  5-minute  programs 
entitled  GOOD  WORK  which  examine  vocations  that  make 
good  first-career  choices.  These  video-tapes  outline  the 
courses  and  training  necessary  for  a position  in  that  field 
and  describe  a typical  workday  on  the  job. 

There  are  also  student  guides  to  help  with  your  decisions 
in  the  following  areas: 

Piping  Design  Draftsperson 
Tool  and  Die  Maker 
Industrial  Electrician 
Mould  Maker 
General  Machinist 
Systems  Analyst 
Electronics  Technician 
Cook 

Aircraft  Electrician 
Industrial  Mechanic  Millwright 

Ask  for  VT832  and  VT833  on  GOOD  WORK  in  the  Learning 
Resource  Centre. 
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Entertainment 

Valdy  gets  a warm  reception  at  Conestoga 


The  show  was  an  absolute  success 


There  were  no  elaborate  light- 
ing and  stage  effects  this  past 
Thursday  at  the  Pub,  where  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  having  not 
one  but  two  exceptionally  good 
acts. 

The  first  set  began  at  9:  00  with 
Bully  Hill,  a two-man  band 
consisting  of  Rick  Byron  and 
Frank  Wilks.  The  two  are  the 
only  remaining  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Toronto  group  since 
its  breakup  1 /2  years  ago  after 
being  together  1 x/2  years. 

With  nothing  but  two  guitars 
the  boys  received  a warm  recep- 
tion and  generous  applause  for 
their  renditions  of  Neil  Yourjg, 
America,  Van  Morrison  and 
MacLean  and  MacLean’s  tunes 
(among  others).  The  band  was 
successful  in  gaining  the  audi- 
ence’s attention  and  participa- 
tion. For  a virtually  unknown 
band  this  could  not  have  been  an 
easy  task. 

The  harmonizing  of  the  two 
voices  had  a lot  to  do  with  the 
good  response.  Byron  and  Wilks’ 


ATTIC  RECORDING  STARS 


voices  blended  together  well  in  a 
show  where  the  ‘voice’  deter- 
mined the  quality  of  the  perfor- 
mance. 

Valdemar  Horsdal,  (aka 
Valdy)  dressed  in  white  pants 
and  a t-shirt,  game  on  stage  at 
10: 15.  There  was  no  band  that 
night  to  back  him  up,  only 
guitarist  Norman  MacPherson, 
who  sat  on  a chair  behind  Valdy 
and  remained  much  in  the  back- 
ground during  the  entire  show. 

The  atmosphere  was  very 
laid-back  as  people  sat  back  and 
enjoyed  the  music.  There  was  a 
feeling  of  intimacy  between 
Valdy  and  the  audience  as  he 
performed.  He  was  very  much  at 
home. 

Valdy  is  recently  playing  more 
winter  carnival  dates  and  col- 
leges and  universities  are  a part 
of  that  circuit.  Not  only  does  it 
get  him  in  touch  with  college 
crowd  but  Valdy  finds  that  they 
are  a more  interesting  crowd. 

When  he  is  not  on  the  road, 
which  is  three  or  four  months, 
Valdy  spends  the  time  in  record- 
ing studios  and  writing  songs. 
He  is  presently  working  on  a 
children’s  album  tentatively 
called  Valdy’s  Kids  or  Finder’s 
Keepers,  which  he  hopes  will  be 
released  Feb.  15.  As  soon  as  that 
album  is  completed  he  will  go 
back  into  the  studio  to  work  on 
another  album  for  which  he 
already  has  the  material. 

Valdy’s  last  album,  1001,  was 
released  more  than  one  year 
ago.  On  that  album  he  wrote  or 
co-wrote  only  three  of  the 
songs. 

“It  was  a dry  period  for  me.  I 
consciously  write  songs  that 
reflect  myself.  The  songs  are 
experiencial  and  they  come 
from  within.  I’d  written  other 
songs  but  songs  that  are  put  on 
the  albums  have  to  be  great,” 
said  Valdy. 


“Hot  Rocks  was  my  first 
fictitious  song.  We  went  down  to 
San  Francisco  and  looked  for  a 
topic  worthy  of  global  concern 
and  nuclear  pollution  was  the 
only  thing  we  found  that  would 
affect  the  world.  The  song  was 
fictitious  because  I wrote  it  prior 
to  the  Three  Mile  Island  incident 
but  if  it  was  written  after  that 
but  could  you  imagine  how  the 
song  would  have  taken  off?” 
said  Valdy. 

The  album  of  the  same  name 
was  not  received  well  because 
Valdy  had  changed  his  music  to 
a more  rockier  sound. 

I haven’t  changed.  My  music 
hasn’t  changed.  It’s  just  that  it 
has  been  treated  differently.  It 
almost  alienated  audiences  be- 
cause I was  playing  a harder 
edge  sound.  But  I used  to  play 
rock  and  roll  at  parties  when  I 
was  16  and  17  years  old.  I made 
the  movement  to  folk  during  the 
mid  ’60s  and  joined  a Montreal 
band  who  called  themselves  the 
Londontown  Cryers,”  said 
Valdy. 

Hot  Rocks  also  had  a different 
producer,  Elliot  Mazer,  which 
also  had  a great  deal  to  do  with 
the  different  sound. 

“I  wanted  to  go  with  a dif- 
ferent direction  and  that’s  why  I 
used  Mazer.  I made  a marked 
decision  to  not  use  Mazer  for 
1001  because  Hot  Rocks  didn’t 
sell.  Instead,  I went  back  with 
Claire  Lawrence.” 

The  show  was  an  absolute 
success.  Valdy  pulled  songs 
from  each  of  his  albums  includ- 
ing some  new  compositions, 
such  as  Peace  Of  Mind. 

The  crowd  clapped  along  and 
refused  to  let  up  when  Valdy  left 
the  stage.  For  a man  who  has  not 
attained  the  recognition  he  so 
rightfully  deserves  he  can  sing  a 
‘rock  and  roll  song’  here  any- 
time he  likes. 


Valdy  played  to  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of  over  200  at  last  week  s pub 
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Coming 


Record  review 


up 


DOON 

The  DSA  presents  the  Bop- 
cats,  Thursday  January  28. 
Tickets  are  $2  in  advance, 
and  $3  at  the  door.  There  is  a 
meeting  of  those  going  to  the 
Quebec  Winter  Carnival  on 
Monday  January  25  at  4: 30  in 
room  2A56. 


For  all  the  information  you 
need  to  know  about  Polar 
Party  “82”  check  the  middle 
insert  in  your  copy  of  Spoke. 


Profile 

Bopcats: 
this  week 
at  the  pub 


Rockabilly  — associated  with 
slicked-back  hair  and  1950s  gear 
is  making  a strong  comeback  to 
the  delight  of  many  eager  ears. 
This  brand  of  music  is  fast 
becoming  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar sounds  to  catch  on  today. 

In  Europe,  rockabilly  has  al- 
ready been  extremely  successful 
for  the  past  two  years.  With 
artists  such  as  Robert  Gordon, 
Joe  Ely,  The  Stray  Cats  and  The 
Shakin’  Pyramids  (to  name  a 
few),  the  revival  has  attracted  a 
brand  new  audience  composed 
mostly  of  those  who  were  too 
young  when  rockabilly  first  ori- 
ginated in  the  ‘50s. 

The  Toronto-based  group,  The 
Bopcats,  is  also  partly  respons- 
ible for  all  the  interest  placed  in 
rockabilly. 

Although  they  have  only  been 
together  for  two  years  the  band 
and  their  music  are  very  much 
in  demand.  And,  unlike  some 
bands,  they  do  not  restrict  their 
touring  to  southern  Ontario. 
They’ve  played  to  audiences  in 
Regina,  Vancouver  and  Winni- 
peg, capturing  favorable  re- 
views. 

The  Bopcats  line-up  includes 
original  members  Sonny  Baker 
on  vocals  and  Teddy  Fury  on 
drums  and  vocals.  Also  in  the 
band  are  Jack  Dekeyzer  on 
guitar  and  vocals  and  Zeke 
Rivers  on  bass  and  vocals. 

A few  months  ago  this  young 
band  released  an  album  of  their 
own  on  the  Attic  label  with  the 
assistance  of  their  manager, 
Dave  Booth,  a former  disc  jock- 
ey and  record  company  promo 
man.  The  Bopcats  released  an 
E.P.  in  ‘79  which  Booth  took  to 
England  and  which  in  turn  got  a 
song  onto  the  charts. 

Their  self-titled  debut  album, 
produced  by  John  Gibb,  contains 
eight  original  songs  as  well  as 
three  cover  tunes.  During  the 
first  week  of  its  release  it  sold 
3,000  copies  and  during  the 
second  run  an  order  of  10,000 
was  sent  out.  Not  bad  for  a new 
band. 

Their  music  is  guaranteed  to 
make  you  snap  your  fingers  and 
get  up  and  dance.  If  you  are  not 
convinced  then  come  to  the  pub 
this  Thursday  where  they  will  be 
appearing  and  see  for  yourself. 
But,  don’t  forget  to  slick  back 
your  hair  and  wear  the  appro- 
priate clothes  when  you  come  to 
get  a dose  of  ‘boppy  music’. 

Molson’s  will  be  sponsoring 
contests  for  the  best  dressed 
greasers  at  the  pub,  so  make 
sure  you  come  prepared! 


While  students  have  a ball  ■ — signs  take  a beating  (Pet  Rocks  take  a 
back  seat). 


Zingers! 


The  Best  of  Dave  Edmunds 
Dave  Edmunds 
Swan  Song  XSS8510 

When  you’re  tired  of  keeping 
up  with  the  trendy  music  scene, 
it’s  good  to  know  that  Dave 
Edmunds  is  around. 

Dave  Edmunds  doesn’t  really 
follow  trends,  he  just  plays  good 
old  rock  and  roll,  rhythm  and 
blues. 

For  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
name  (and  there  should  be  quite 
a few  — Edmunds,  while  having 
a large  cult  following,  has  never 
been  a household  name),  Ed- 
munds has  been  plugging  away 
since  1967  when  he  had  his  first 
hit  (with  Love  Sculpture),  Sabre 
Dance.  He  achieved  world  wide 
success  with  a number  one 
single  in  1970, 1 Hear  You  Knock- 
ing. 

But  since  then  his  music  has 
been  largely  unheard  by  the 
public,  other  than  a large  follow- 
ing in  England.  Why?  Because 
his  music  is  pure  and  simple 
rock,  which  doesn’t  mean  much 
in  these  days  of  “follow  the 
trend”. 

The  Best  of  Dave  Edmunds  is 
a collection  of  13  songs  from  his 
last  four  Swan  Song  (yep,  Led 
Zeppelin’s  label)  albums,  1977s 
Get  It,  Tracks  on  Wax  4 from 
1978,  79s  classic  Repeat  When 
Necessary,  and  last  year’s 
Twangin’. 

Unlike  many  “Best  Of” 
albums  that  are  shoddily  com- 


piled, there’s  not  a real  clinker 
in  the  songs  included.  Standouts 
are  Girl’s  Talk,  the  Graham 
Parker  penned.  Crawling  From 
the  Wreckage,  and  Queen  of 
Hearts  (the  song  Juice  Newton 
took  to  major  success)  from 
Repeat,  Deborah  and  Trouble 
Boys  from  Track,  and  Almost 
Saturday  Night,  written  by  John 
Fogerty,  from  Twangin’. 

However,  a major  force  on 
these  albums  is  the  back-up 
band  of  Terry  Williams 
(drums),  Billy  Bremner  (gui- 
tar), and  Nick  Lowe  (bass  - a 
star  in  his  own  right).  They  play 
on  the  majority  of  the  songs. 

Although  they  had  been  play- 
ing together  for  years,  in  late 
1979,  Edmunds  and  Lowe 
dropped  their  solo  careers  and 
made  what  was  known  as  Rock- 
pile  into  an  official  group.  They 
made  one  album,  Seconds  of 
Pleasure,  which  did  very  well 
commercially,  and  critically,  but 
then  they  abruptly  split  up  when 
Edmunds  had  a row  with  their 
manager,  Jake  Riviera,  and  left 
the  group. 

The  question  now  raised  is: 
who  will  Edmunds  be  playing 
with  on  his  soon-to-come  new 
album?  Actually  it  doesn’t  real- 
ly matter  — Edmunds  has  prov- 
en over  the  years  his  ability  to 
turn  out  great  music  with  any- 
one. 

Hopefully,  this  tradition  won’t 
be  broken.  The  Best  of  Dave 
Edmunds  sure  doesn’t. 


TV  screen 


This  week’s  television 
programming  isn’t  espe- 
cially great,  however  for 
football  fans  the  game  of 
the  year  “Super  Bowl 
XVI”  is  being  aired  on 
CBC,  Sunday,  January 
24.  The  San  Fransisco 
49ers  meet  the  Cincinnati 
Bengals  at  the  Pontiac 
Mich.  Silverdome. 

Elsewhere,  there  is  a 
couple  of  specials  and 
shows  to  note,  The  world 
premier  “When  a Strang- 
er Calls”  starring  Carol 
Kane  and  Charles  Durn- 
ing  will  be  televised  on 
CTV  ch.  9 Saturday  Jan- 
uary 23  at  9 p.m.  This 
1979  suspense  drama  is 
based  on  a babysitter 
being  harrassed  by  anon- 
ymous phone  calls. 

For  those  of  you  inter- 
ested in  American  poli- 
tics CBS  has  an  interview 
with  U.S.  President  Ron- 
ald Reagan  on  Wednes- 
day at  8 p.m.  The  inter- 
viewer is  CBS  newsman 
Dan  Rather. 

Coming  up  at  a future 
date  is  the  Terry  Fox 
story.  This  is  the  first 
movie  made  for  pay  tele- 
vision. It  is  based  on  the 
one  legged  long  distance 
runner  who  raised  22 
million  dollars  towards 
the  cancer  fund,  in  Can- 
ada. 

ABC’s  nine  hour  mini- 
series ‘ ‘The  Thorn 
Birds”  based  on  the 
novel  by  Colleen  McCul- 
lough, starring  Cheryl 
Ladd,  Carol  Burnett  and 
Rick  Springfield  is  an- 
other program  which  has 
yet  to  be  scheduled  for 
release. 


Kris  and  Jane  in  Rollover 


Kris  Kristofferson  seems 
aware  from  the  onset  of  Rollover 
that  he  is  miscast  for  the  role  as 
a conscientious  stockbroker. 
The  way  he  tries  to  flesh  out  the 
character  with  macho  strides 
and  gritty  language  is  often 
laughable.  You  want  him  to 
jump  on  a horse  in  a cowboy  suit 
and  get  it  over  with  when  he 
grumbles  out  lines  like:  “I 

dunno  Max,  I had  enough  crash 
and  burn...  That’s  the  spirit  that 
built  the  west.” 

The  director  seems  so  intent 
on  showing  the  actors’  best 
sides,  flaunting  the  latest  fash- 
ions and  creating  the  wildest  sex 
scandal,  that  he  forgets  we  don’t 
know  what’s  going  on.  Who  is  the 
nervous  man  with  the  files?  Why 
is  an  obscure  banker  killed?  And 
what  all  this  has  to  do  with 
Arabs  on  a yacht  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean are  all  mysteries  that 
are  handled  too  little  too  late. 


As  it  turns  out  Fonda’s  and 
Kristofferson’s  business  merger 
and  ensuing  love  affair  uncovers 
a secret  bank  account  that  will 
cause  a worldwide  economic 
collapse.  The  scheming  Arabs 
are  of  course  responsible, 
stereotyped  as  a den  of  religious 
fools  and  nasty  people  hellbent 
on  destroying  the  western 
world. 

Fonda  is  stuck  on  the  1960s 
women’s  lib  thing  where  she 
doesn’t  like  to  be  dependent  on 
her  man.  They  discover  the 
scandal  separately  and  while 
Kristofferson  tries  to  save  the 
world  by  himself,  Fonda  has 
doubts  about  his  motives  and 
blows  the  show  wide  open,  trig- 
gering international  panic  and 
collapse. 

It  is  a landslide  finish  to  a 
long,  plodding  film.  The  world  is 
shown  on  television  screens  to  be 
violent  anarchy;  people  involved 


in  the  crash  commit  suicide  and 
our  lovers  decide  that  all  the 
power  and  money  they  had 
hitherto  lived  for  isn’t  worth 
beans  compared  to  their  undying 
love. 

Amidst  all  the  posturing  and 
contriving,  however,  there  are 

some  outstanding  perfor- 
mances. The  actor  who  played 
the  nervous  pawn  who  became 
blackmailed  into  the  scandal 
was  very  convincing  and 
squeezfed  sympathy  out  of  the 
audience.  And  Jane  Fonda 
seemed  vulnerably  human  when 
she  was  caught  off  guard  at  a 
business  luncheon  by  an  alarm- 
ing phone  call  from  Kristoffer- 
son. The  look  of  composed  ten- 
sion on  her  face  as  she  made 
light  of  the  interruption  brought 
much  needed  humor  to  the  film. 

Rollover  is  playing  at  the 
Fairview  Park  Cinema  in  Kitch- 
ener. 


Video  toys  for  the  eighties 


In  recent  years,  easy  access  to 
the  equipment  necessary  to 
make  home  movies  and  video- 
tapes has  been  made  readily 
available  to  most  people. 

However,  the  advent  of  all  this 
technology  has  left  many  people 
confused  as  to  what  kind  oi 
equipment  would  best  suit  their 
needs. 

Both  film  (8mm  or  16mm)  and 
videotape  can  be  used  to  make 
good  home  rfecordings. 

Both  systems  can  be  incor- 
porated to  use  color  and  sound, 
but,  unlike  film,  videotape  can 
be  used  over  and  over  again. 
Videotape  also  requires  less 
light  than  film  to  make  a high- 
quality  image.  Another  advan- 
tage of  videotape  is  that  the 
recorders  can  be  used  by  any- 
one, whereas  film  projectors 
need  an  operator  with  some 
specialized  knowledge. 

However,  without  more  so- 
phisticated equipment,  video- 
tape is  much  more  difficult  to 
edit  than  film.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
it  is  much  easier  to  transfer  film 
into  videotape  than  videotape 
into  film.. 


Videotape  is  still  a relatively 
new  product  in  the  hands  of  the 
public,  but  new  uses  are  always 
being  found  for  it.  For  example, 
some  companies  are  videotaping 
their  client’s  wills,  for  the  more 
personal  touch.  Other  uses  in- 
clude the  documenting  of  reli- 
gious ceremonies  such  as  wed- 
dings, christenings  and  bar 
mitzvahs. 

For  people  who  are  not  inter- 
ested in  making  their  own  re- 
cordings, but  rather  in  building 
up  a collection  of  films  for  their 
own  viewing,  there  is  a new 
product  on  the  market:  the  vi- 
deodisc. 

Jim  Obel  of  Take  1 Video  at 
the  Stirling  Plaza  in  Kitchener 
discusses  the  pros  and  cons  of 
videodiscs. 

“The  big  difference  between 
videodiscs  and  videotape  is  that 
one  is  just  for  playback.  A 
videodisc  is  like  a record.” 

The  basic  principle  behind  the 
videodisc  is  similar  to  a record. 
“The  disc  is  subdivided  into  four 
areas,  and  the  stylus  picks  up  on 
that,”  says  Obel. 

Videotape  is  still  the  biggest 
seller  right  now,  but  Obel  at- 


tributes that  to  public  confu- 
sion. 

“Right  now  people  are  con- 
fused with  having  the  two  sys- 
tems. People  are  more  skeptical 
of  videodiscs.  The  movies  aren’t 
available  yet  because  manufac- 
turers won’t  put  anymore  hard- 
ware out  until  they  (the  public) 
buy  the  disc  players,  so  it’s 
really  a Catch-22  situation.” 

But  retailers  are  trying  to 
remedy  the  situation  and  make 
the  public  aware  of  the  video- 
disc’s potential. 

“A  disc  player  can  be  bought 
for  about  $500,  but  the  suggested 
list  price  is  $700.  The  dealers  are 
trying  to  get  them  out  to  the 
public  at  no  profit  to  the  dealer,” 
says  Obel. 

Obel  cites  another  problem 
facing  the  videodisc  dealers  try- 
ing to  get  the  players  to  catch 
on. 

“The  press  has  not  really  been 
too  favorable  towards  the  video- 
disc. They  haven’t  really  given  it 
a chance  yet.” 

But  Obel  is  Still  optimistic.  “I 
would  say  that  right  now  they 
(videodiscs)  are  a fad,  but  who 
can  say?  They  could  make  it.” 
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Electric  lead  with  slide  guitar  accompaniment  made  for  a unique  sound 
combination. 


Larry,  Brian  and  Bruce  Good  played  to  an  enthusiastic  crowd  Wednesday 
night  at  Maryhill  Knights  of  Columbus  Hall. 


Larry’s  lively  banjo  picking  kept  the  crowd  on  their  teet  and  dancing. 


Good  Brothers 
Guelph  pub 


Last  Wednesday,  January  20, 
at  Maryhill  Knights  of  Columbus 
Hall,  “The  Good  Brothers’’ 
brought  their  brand  of  Rock- 
Grass  music  to  about  500  stu- 
dents of  Conestoga  College’s 
Guelph  Campus.  The  band  has 
been  together  for  over  ten  years 
and  among  the  audience  present 
were  many  veteran  Good 
Brothers  fans.  Their  spirit  was 
infectious  and  even  those  who 
just  came  out  for  the  sake  of  a 
pub  crammed  onto  the  dance 
floor  all  night  forming  dance- 
trains  and  attempting  square 
dances. 

The  Good  Brothers  are  Larry, 
Brian  and  Bruce  Good  who  play 
banjo,  acoustic  guitar  and  auto 
harp  respectively.  They  all  sing 
in  harmony  with  Larry  most 
often  taking  the  lead  vocals. 
Their  bass  player,  Michael 
Love,  who  has  been  with  the 
brothers  for  about  six  months 
now,  laid  down  the  bounding 
tempo  along  with  drummer 
Peter  Davidson,  that  has  made 
Bluegrass  such  a distinctive 
style  of  music.  Steve  Cooley, 
who  has  only  performed  with  the 
band  on  five  occasions  played 
some  very  impressive  guitar 
solos,  the  most  memorable  of 
which  came  on  “Brown  Eyed 
Girl’’.  Gerry  Vashon,  stage 
manager,  believes  Steve  has 
added  a stronger  rock  and  roll 
dimension  to  the  band.  Indeed 
his  virtuoso  lead  and  slide  guitar 
playing  was  pushed  to  the  fore- 
ground of  the  material  that  will 
appear  on  the  Good  Brothers 
new  album  to  be  released  this 
summer. 

The  band  used  to  have  an 
almost  exclusively  acoustic 
style  but  Roger  Powell,  the 


band’s  road  manager  feels  the 
new  development  is  for  the 
better.  Said  Powell:  “The  Good 
Brothers  have  been  together  for 
ten  years  now  and  they  ob- 
viously want  to  experiment  with 
more  electrical  stuff.”  He  isn’t 
concerned  that  this  move  will 
lose  long  established  Good 
Brothers’  fans,  except  those  who 
are  real  diehard  Bluegrassers. 

Funk  and  Blues  are  finding 
their  way  into  the  Good  Brothers 
brand  of  Bluegrass  and  they 
even  tried  “Dueling  Banjos”  in 
swing  time.  They  obviously  were 
having  fun  with  their  music  and 
the  crowd  with  these  new  stylis- 
tic parodies  of  their  old  songs. 

The  music  wasn’t  too  loud; 
didn’t  overpower  the  dancers  as 
can  sometimes  happen  during 
heavy  metal  pubs.  Good 
Brothers  music  doesn’t  lend 
itself  to  high  volume;  and  so, 
except  for  some  momentary 
technical  problems  the  sound 
was  clear  and  good. 

The  crowd  danced  and  clapped 
and  drank  and  otherwise  en- 
joyed a string  of  hits  like  “Rol- 
lin’ in  My  Sweet  Baby’s  Arms”, 
“Alberta  Bound”,  and  “Fox  on 
the  Run”  which  was  repeated 
for  an  encore.  A few  slow  songs 
also  came  along  and  gave  cou- 
ples a chance  to  relax  and  cud- 
dle. 

Just  before  the  Good  Brothers 
took  a break  (which  lasted  too 
long)  they  fired  out  a real  pickin’ 
version  of  happy  birthday  to  a 
birthday  girl  somewhere  in  the 
audience . 

The  Good  Brothers  will  be 
playing  this  coming  weekend  at 
the  Wonderland  Gardens  in  Lon- 
don for  those  of  you  who  missed 
the  show. 
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Sports 


Playoff  hopes  dim  as  Condors  lose  crucial  games 


Ken  Chambers 


The  Conestoga  College  hockey 
Condors’  quest  for  a playoff 
position  has,  for  the  time  being, 
come  to  a standstill. 

The  Condors  dropped  a pair  of 
Ontario  Colleges  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation league  games  this  past 
week,  leaving  them  in  a do  or  die 
situation  heading  into  the  final 
ten  days  of  the  regular  season. 

The  Humber  Hawks  and  the 
St.  Clair  Saints  were  the  cause  of 
last  week’s  lapse.  The  undefeat- 
ed Hawks  doubled  up  on  the 
Condors  4-2  last  Wednesday 
night  at  the  Conestoga  Centre, 
while  the  Saints  were  on  the 
winning  side  of  a 6-1  score  last 
Saturday  night  in  Windsor. 

This  leaves  the  Condors  in  a 
must  win  situation  against  Can- 
adore  College.  The  Condors, 
currently  in  seventh  place  in  the 
eight  team  league  (two  wins,  six 
losses  and  a tie  for  five  points), 
trail  Canadore  by  one  point,  and 
need  a victory  to  stay  in  conten- 
tion. 

Last  Wednesday’s  loss  to 
Humber  was  a disappointing  one 
for  the  Condors.  “We  played  our 
best  game  of  the  year  as  far  as 
checking  the  positional  play  are 
concerned”  said  Condors  coach 
Dan  Young  after  the  game.  “We 
worked  hard,  but  I guess  it  just 
wasn’t  to  be.” 

The  Condors  were  on  top  of  the 
play  throughout  the  game.  The 
Hawks  were  consistently  beaten 
to  the  puck  in  the  corners,  as  the 
Condors  put  forth  a tenacious 
checking  effort. 

But  a couple  of  bad  breaks  in 
the  first  half  of  the  game  proved 
to  be  the  difference  in  the 
game. 

The  Hawks  first  goal  of  the 
game  came  on  a shot  by  Dwayne 
Rosenburg  from  the  corner. 
Condor’s  goaltender  John 
Conrad  lost  the  shot  in  his 
skates,  and  it  ended  up  in  the 
net. 

Neil  Diefenbaker  tied  the 
score  for  the  Condors  less  than  a 


minute  into  the  second  period  on 
a powerplay. 

The  Hawks’  second  break  put 
them  into  a 2-1  lead.  A shot  by 
Rick  Laing  rang  off  the  post  of 
the  Condor’s  goal  and  rebounded 
off  Conrad’s  leg  into  the  net. 

The  powerplay  was  the  Con- 
dors strong  point  in  the  second 
period,  but  would  let  them  down 
in  the  third.  Scott  Long  scored 
the  Condors  second  goal  with  the 
man  advantage  to  tie  the  game 
at  2-2,  but  the  Condors  would  get 
no  closer. 

Brian  Rissetto  and  Rosenburg 
scored  later  in  the  game  to  give 
the  Hawks  the  4-2  margin. 

The  Condors  failed  to  capital- 
ize on  two  powerplay  opportuni- 
ties in  the  third  period.  Penalties 
left  the  Hawks  two  men  short  for 
almost  a minute  in  the  early 
period,  but  a strong  perfor- 
mance by  goaltender  Dave  Jen- 
nings kept  the  Condors  from  a 
tie  score. 

A major  high  sticking  penalty 
to  Paul  Skjodt  left  the  Hawks  a 
man  short  for  the  final  four 
minutes  of  the  game,  but  the 
Hawks  constant  fore-checking 
kept  the  Condors  penned  in  their 
own  zone,  and  again  off  the 
scoreboard. 

“The  puck  just  didn’t  bounce 
our  way”  said  Young.  “They 
scored  three  bad  goals.  We  had 
lots  of  chances  but  their  goalie 
made  some  nice  saves.” 

The  win  was  the  ninth  straight 
for  the  Hawks,  who  have  yet  to 
taste  defeat  in  league  play  this 
season. 

The  weather  was  as  much  an 
opponent  to  the  Condors  last 
Saturday  night  as  the  Saints 
were.  Foul  road  conditions  kept 
some  of  the  Condors  from  mak- 
ing the  trip,  and  St.  Clair  took 
the  opportunity  to  avenge  a loss 
to  Conestoga  earlier  this  sea- 
son. 

Paul  Dahmer  scored  the  lone 
goal  for  the  Condors.  Chris 
Gerard  and  Mike  Meloche 
scored  two  goals  each  for  the 
Saints,  while  Dale  Flood  and 
Serge  Dubois  added  singles. 


SSI 

• 1 

Scramble  around  the  Humber  goal  just  before  Neil  Diefenbaker  scores  Conestoga  s first  goal. 

Interest  low  in  women's  sports 


No  there  are  not  as  many 
organized  sports  for  women  as 
there  are  for  men  at  Conestoga 
College,  but  Dan  Young,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Athletics  and  Student 
Activities  Staff  explains  why.  He 
says  that  there  “are  not  enough 
women  interested.”  The  A.S.A. 
has  “tried  to  offer  more”  but 
they  found  that  the  activities 
were  not  well  attended.  Young 
says  that  there  are  probably 
“lots  of  valid  reasons”  why 
women  can’t  attend,  such  as 
“part  time  jobs  or  travel  ar- 
rangements.” 

At  the  varsity  level  there  is  a 
women’s  volleyball  team  and 
last  year  one  woman  played  on 
the  soccer  team. 

Volleyball,  basketball  and 
softball  are  offered  at  the  intra- 
mural level  as  well  as  co-ed 
volleyball,  basketball,  squash 
and  fitness. 

The  A.S.A.  has  found  that 
co-ed  sports  are  “very  popular.” 
They  feel  that  perhaps  people 
are  “more  at  ease”  in  a co-ed 
situation  and  that  the  “social 
aspect”  also  makes  co-ed  sports 
popular. 


Condors  beat  Cambrian  College 


Other  co-ed  sports  include 
badminton  and  tennis.  Last  year 
the  women  on  the  cross  country 
team  did  better  than  the  men. 

The  co-ed  fitness  program  is 
“really  popular”  and  intramural 
squash  boasts  40%  women 
players. 

Past  experience  has  shown  the 
A.S.A.  that  women  prefer  indi- 
vidual sports  to  team  sports. 

The  women’s  varsity  volley- 
ball season  starts  in  the  first 
week  of  October  and  lasts  until 
the  first  week  in  March. 

Co-ed  badminton  begins  early 
in  November  and  runs  to  the  end 
of  February. 

Organization  of  teams  “does 
not  go  by  sex,”  Young  says.  One 
person,  Sue  McLellan,  is  respon- 
sible for  the  organization  of 
men’s  and  women’s  intramural 
sports. 

Young  organizes  all  teams  at 
the  varsity  level.  But  “there  are 
coaches  who  pick  the  teams  and 
work  with  them.” 

The  A.S.A.  strives  to  “treat  all 
teams  equally.”  They  are  all 
given  the  “same  level  of  ser- 
vice” in  regards  to  such  things 
as  travel,  the  transportation  and 
accommodation.  Because  of 


their  schedule  some  teams  may 
have  more  overnight  trips  than 
others. 

Women  in  the  community  can 
use  the  complex  facilities  for 
softball  games  or  badminton. 

Before  the  complex  was  built 
the  college  rented  high  school 
gyms  or  arenas  for  varisty 
games.  Intramurals  were 
played  on  Tuesday  nights  be- 
tween 7:00  p.m.  and  11:00  p.m. 
This  made  it  very  difficult  for 
those  who  did  not  have  a car. 

Young  feels  that  the  complex 
is  “fully  appreciated  by  those 
who  use  it,”  and  that  “during  the 
school  year  good  use  is  made  of 
the  facilities.”  However  Young 
says  that  the  A.S.A.  “would  like 
to  have  more  people  here  (com- 
plex).” 


Athlete  of  the  week 

The  Player  of  the  Week  for 
the  week  of  Jan.  11  to  Jan.  17  is 
George  Tinnes  who  scored  23 
points  for  Conestoga  in  the 
Jan.  13  basketball  game 
against  Mohawk  College.  That 
game  was  a Mohawk  victory. 


Basketball  Condors  easily  beat  Cambrian  s team. 


The  Condors  had  no  problem 
defeating  Cambrian  College  in 
Wednesday  night’s  game  at  the 
Conestoga  Complex 

Coming  out  of  the  first  hall 
with  a 45-27  lead,  the  Condors 
had  the  advantage  during  the 
entire  game.  Competition  wasn’t 
exactly  stiff,  with  Cambrian 
College  having  only  seven 
players  and  with  seven  minutes 
left  in  the  first  quarter  Cam 
brians  Tim  Perala  was  injured 
and  unable  to  play  for  the 
remainder  of  the  game,  leaving 
the  visitors-with  only  six  players 
According  to  coach  Chuck 
Mathies  the  game  was  not 
played  very  well.  “The  game 
was  played  sloppily,  however 
some  good  passes  were  made.” 
The  Condor’s  Wayne  Monroe 
was  the  top  scorer  with  18  points. 
He  played  an  excellent  game. 
Monroe  showed  good  style  with 
his  shots  on  the  basket  and  his 
accurate  passing. 

The  Condors  defence  was  solid 
throughout  the  entire  game  con- 
sidering the  quality  of  the  oppos- 
ing team. 

The  final  outcome  of  Wednes- 
day nights  game  was  Condors  89, 
Cambrian  College  52. 

The  Condors  now  have  six 
wins  and  four  losses.  They  are  in 
third  place  behind  Mohawk  and 
Fanshawe. 


Sports  week 


January  25  - 5 Week  Squash  Lessons,  Jan.  25  - Feb. 
22,  every  Monday,  Cost  $15.00 

26  - Women’s  Intramural  Basketball  4:30 
p.m. 

27  - Men’s  Varsity  Basketball,  Fanshawe 
at  Conestoga  7: 00 

- Hockey,  Fanshawe  at  Conestoga  8: 00 
p.m. 

28  - Badminton  Night  8: 00  to  10: 30  p.m. 

29  - Varsity  Hockey  Conestoga  at  Centen- 
nial 8:  30  p.m. 

at  Mid  Scarborough  Arena 

30  - Men’s  Varsity  Hockey  Conestoga  at 
Humber  7: 30  p.m. 

in  Rexdale 

30  & 31  - Men’s  Tier  B Volleyball  Tour- 
nament Conestoga  Centre 

31  - Ontario  Outdoor  Speedskating  Cham- 
pionships 

- Men’s  Basketball  Tournament, 
Brockville 


